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For “The Friend.” 
True Happiness. 

The appended extracts are from letters and 
papers of Margaret Jackson, of Ireland, a 
member of the religious Society of Friends, 
who died in early lite in the year 1822. 

_ Her last illness was of several years’ dura- 
sion, and the lingering progress of the disease 
was attended with severe bodily suffering. In 
ts earlier stages she passed through distress- 
ng mental conflicts, arising from an appre- 
xension of unfitness for the approaching awful 
shange; but having endured these seasons of 
erent she was brought, through the 


edeemer’s love, to a state of peaceful resig- 
nation—raised in a remarkable manner above 


life and ability are granted me. In death 
there is no remembrance of thee, in the grave 
who shall give my Saviour thanks! Oh! 
praise the Lord all ye his creatures, and love 
and serve him I beseech you, for he is worthy 
above all. Ob! that I could serve him»to my 
last breath. Iardently crave that the great 
Lord of the harvest may be pleased to send 
forth more laborers into his harvest, which 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few— 
more is the pity !—great loss of peace and 
comfort being sustained by the negligent ; the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich in the spirit- 
ual lifé—I wish all to be used to more 
faithfulness, there is noth ke it. Great 
things are in store for those who love my 
good Master, and work in his vineyard—tie 
reward is rich and sure. Believe me, | know 
it now, and rejoice to leave a proof of the cer- 
tainty of it, if thereby I may incline survivors 
to turn unto the Lord with full purpose of 
heart, and serve him the residue of their days, 
which will produce them real happiness. Oh! 
the bliss which my soul enjoys is unutterable 
—may every creature have the same to de- 
clare in good time.” 

Her sister having asked her did she think 
she should not speak again, she wrote as fol- 
lows: “Not known to me, but be content and 


resigned, as I-am to my Saviour’s willy I 


never enjoyed so large a share of happiness— 


aer sufferings, supported under extreme and |join me in praising our Heavenly Father, and 


orotracted weakness, and enabled to rejoice 
n the hope of a glorious inheritance. 

For a period of more than eight months 
she was altogether deprived of the power of 
speech, but enjoyed, as she expressed on its 
*estoration a few weeks before her death, 
“uanuttcrable happiness.” 

Ske earnestly desired that all who suffer 
she cares of this uncertain world, or its tran 
sitory enjoyments, to usurp the chief place in 
Sheir hearts, might be aroused to a sense of 
sheir dangerous situation, and induced to seek 
‘rst the kingdom of heaven; that learning of 
Him who is “meek and lowly of heart,” they 
might at a time when all human support and 
eonsolation are unavailing, experience the ful- 
Iment of His gracious promise, “ Ye shall find 
est unto your souls,” and to this end she was 
often engaged and strengthened to use her 
Sen. 
1821, 5th mo. 8th.— My soul fervently 
lorays that my blessed, precious Redeemer 
may alone be glorified, praised, and exalted 
over all, for this his increasing power, as for 
all his goodness and wondrous works on me, 
an unworthy, unprofitable servant. I praise 
and adore my God, for all his acts are good; 
of the increase of his government there shall 
ibe no end; he has redoubled his love and 
yeace unto me, since he hath laid his good 
nand additionally on my poor body, by de- 
oriving me of the power of extolling him with 
my tongue. Oh! that all things may redound 
.o his great glory: I shall not cease my silent 
gratitude and praise, 1 humbly trust, whilst 


in every thing give him thanks. My beloved 
sisters, be faithful, and lay your shoulders to 
his blessed work, so will the Lord bless you 
and make your sick bed happy, as he has 
made mine: glory be to his ever excellent 
name—-Amen, saith my soul—I love the 
whole race of mankind and wish all as happy 
as myself.” 

“5th mo. 18th.—This has been a precious, 
happy day, like many preceding it, visited by 
the renewings of my Heavenly Father's love. 
Oh! the beams of his benign, blessed counten- 
ance, would cheer the most gloomy abode, 
and enliven the dreary confines of a dungeon. 
My time glides happily, and apparently 
swifter than when enjoying health: nay I 
fancy myself a partaker of heavenly joys, 
though still an inhabitant of these lower re- 
gions? Have I a grateful heart, or am I dili- 
gent in returning thee thy own, my dear 
Lord, as thou art graciously pleased to grant 
me ability so to do? Oh! that Thou, who art 
the bountiful giver of every blessing, may 
youchsafe to continue with me, and cause my 
heart to overflow with gratitude and praise 
unto thee, whilst thou art pleased to leave me 
in this state of being. And, dearest Father, 
preserve me faithful, obedient, patient and 
resigned, to await the time when it shall be 
consistent with thy unerring will to grant my 
spirit a release from captivity, and unite it to 
thy church triumphant in singing praises and 
hallelujahs to thy sacred and ever-worthy 
name, through a boundless, happy eternity, 
world without end.—Amen.” 


“5th mo, 20th.— My dear Redeemer’s blessed. 
words when on earth were: ‘My meat is to 
do the will of Him that sent me;’ this, I hum- 
bly trust, has been my greatest delight for 
some time past: it is truly pleasant to obey 
the will-of-my Heavenly Father; even in 
what may appear trifling ; all bringing a rich 
reward of peace, which fully compensates for 
every surrender, however much in the cross 
it is made. 

“<¢T am the bread of life,’ said the dear Lord; 
and, in another place, ‘ Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life’ Oh! my soul, thou hast 
eaten freely of the bread which thy Heavenly 
Father dispenses with a bountiful hand, satis- 
fying liberally thy daily wants and desires. 
Those who ask this spiritual nourishment, in 
faith, will not fail of finding it, which ani- 
mates and inspires with renewed hope and 
confidence in the goodness and mercies of an 
omnipotent Deity, without whom we should 
be miserable, hopeless, helpless, and comfort- 
less creatures—in perpetual danger but for 
his watchful, protecting eye, which neither 
slumbers nor sleeps—a faithful, good shep- 
herd, looking over his flock lest the wolf 
should- catch any to destroy thom. We are 
poor finite creatures, cannot do the least good 
thing of ourselves—continually dependent on 
a superintending power for every thing; what 
have we to exalt us or to boast of, but all to 
humble and abase self and contrite our spirits? 
What meckness and lowliness of mind we 
ought to possess—made after the similitude 
of Him who was meek and lowly of_heart, 
plain and simple in his appearance, whose 
coat was woven without a seam. Oh! I love 
to dwell near a dear Lord, studying his mira- 
culous acts, and condescending goodness, all 
for poor fallen mankind, in order to raise to 
glory and happiness those who will seek his 
redemption, and look unto him as their only 
Saviour, and hope of the immortal soul. My 
prospects are so bright, and the way to eter- 
nity so clear and unobscured, that 1 compare 
it to a cloudless sky on a fine day. 

“JT feel grateful in having ability granted 
me thus'to leave a little memorial of my con- 


tinued unmerited happiness, for the comfort 
and encouragement of survivors, if thereby I _ 
shall induce any not to pass unnoticed so 
great and marvellous works, or slight that 
Providence who is merciful to all transgres- 
sors, the least of whose goodness I am unde- 
serving of. Forget not then his wondrous 
works, but seek him diligently, and confide 
in him alone; he will not disappoint you—he 
never disappointed me, nor denied me any 
comfort, either spiritual or temporal, which 
his Divine wisdom saw meet I should enjoy: 
thus should all be contented and thankful, 
giving praise for all dispensations, ‘most for 


the severe.’ Never did I enjoy more calm- 
ne~s, serenity, or peace, than since the power 
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of articulation ceased ; my never-failing Com- 
forter enabling my trembling fingers to de- 
clare his goodness. Oh! may all things re- 
dound to his everlasting praise; and glorify, 
exalt, and magnify his ever-worthy name, 
above all in heaven and on earth—his mar- 
vellous doings all declare his majesty. I be- 
lieve it is wisely ordained that others beside 
myself shall benefit by this long-protracted 
illness; if such be the gracious design, I rejoice 
to bave been chosen a sufferer for the sake of 
Him who bled for me. 

“The christian life is a continual warfare ; 
or something similar to a sea-voyage, prosper- 
ous part of the time, but often are poor mari- 
ners disappointed, and are wrecked within 
view of land; so frail man toiling on this 
ocean of trouble, is liable to attacks from an 
unwearied enemy, which endanger his safety 
and sometimes terminate in ruin, A fine 
morning is often succeeded by a tempestuous 
evening; no time of life are we secure, but 
whilst under the immediate protection of that 
Providence and sure Pilot, whose power is in- 
vincible, and able to deliver from the most im- 
minent perils; who hath said, ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’ The Lord is a sure refuge 
in the day of trial, and a present help in every 
time of need; he strengtheneth the weak 
hands, and confirmeth the feeble knees; he 
is a shelter from the heat, and as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. ‘Watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation,’ said 
the Holy Pattern of all goodness. The proud 
billows, or high towering rocks, may over- 
whelm some, and others may sink in the 
quicksands of despair, but the good Pilot can 
steer clear of all danger, and bring safe to 
shore. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Suez Canal. 


The total length of this canal is to be one 
hundred English miles. A brief review of 
the works that had to be accomplished in or- 
der to attain the point now reached, can alone, 
to a certain degree, indicate the grandeur of 
the undertaking, the difficulties that it has 
had to conquer, and the activity and skill 
with which it has been conducted. 

First of all, a port of entrance and shelter 
had to be constructed near Pelouse, on a sandy 
and shallow coast, which was effected by an 
artificial mole and a continuous, enormous 
system of dredging. The jetty, against which 
the waves of the Mediterranean now dash, is 
formed of blocks of stone, weighing fifteen 
tons each, and dressed on the spot. On that 
beach—a desert but a few weeks since—now 
stands a town numbering not less than twelve 
thousand inhabitants. 

The canal opens into the harbor through a 
cutting in the layers of sand and mud, through 

which it proceeds for a considerable distance, 
until it reaches the Lake of Menzaleh, which 
probably was formerly a gulf of the Mediter- 
ranean, afterwards closed by the accumulated 
deposits from the mouth cf the Nile. The 
shifting bottom and oft-agitated surface of 
this lagune, about ten leagues in length, pre- 
sented fearful obstacles to the engineers. 
From Kantara, northward, to Port Said, it 
was necessary to protect the canal, as it pro- 
ceeded, by long and deep lateral ditches, and 
by keeping a number of steam dredges con- 
tinually at work. From Kantara to Hl Fen- 
dane the work consisted in the removal of 


clay and sand, with which a rampart was 


erected on the west bank, in order to guard 
against the sand winds coming from the des- 
ert. Then, at El Gizr, it was necessary to 
cut through rocks and mountains of sand for 
upwards of two miles, and in many places the 
cuttings were one hundred and fifty feet deep. 
At the commencement twenty thousand men 
were engaged on these works, the subsequent 
maintenance of which only required from two 
to three hundred. 

From El Gizr the canal enters the lake of 
Timsah, on the shores of which now stands 
the pretty town of Ismaila, surrounded by 
gardens and budding vines—thanks to the 
canal of swget water—which, after the plans 
of M. de Lesseps, unites it with the Nile, and 
follows the marine canal to Port Said. Then 
came the Bitter Lakes, whose muddy waters 
presented as many obstacles and difficulties 
to the engineers as they had met with at the 
Lake of Menzaleh. Fortune, however, favor- 
ed them; the dredgers removed the mud, and 
the sluices let in the flow from the Mediterra- 
nean up to Serapeum, and from ¢he Bitter 
Lakes to Chalouf, separated from Suez only 
by a distance of sixteen miles at the most, 
consisting of a soil more easily handled, more 
uniform, and comparatively easier to pierce 
and remove. From that moment the cutting 
may be said to have been completed. 

Before the end of 1869 Africa will cease to 
be a continent; it will be an island, isolated 
from the other regions of which our hemis- 
phere is composed. It will be separated from 
countries placed at great distances from us, 
which, though shaking under the daily pro- 
gress of civilization, will be brought nearer in 
such proportions as will hereafter insure them 
continued intercourse with other nations, the 
benefits of an active commercial exchange, 
and the advantages of a fruitful and manifold 
industry. The route of the Suez Canal will 
shorten the distance to the far Hast by 4,300 
leagues for Constantinople, 3,300 for Marseil- 
les, 2,800 for Amsterdam, Liverpool, London, 
and St. Petersburg, 2,700 for New Orleans, 
and by 2,400 for New York. 

By that outlet for the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, a new life is being developed for 
all central Europe, for countries which hither- 
to were, to a certain extent, excluded from 
distant traffic and over-sea commerce. Aus- 
tria, Italy, Greece, and Turkey are called upon 
to become the necessary mediators in all 
transactions between the Hast and the West. 
Already efforts are being made to profit to 
the utmost by the diminution of distance 
which will follow the cutting of the Isthmus, 
which till now has opposed an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to the progress of European navi- 
gation. Vessels of the heaviest tonnage can 
pass through the canal, which has a uniform 
depth of twenty-six feet, and a breadth of two 
hundred feet, which is increased to three hun- 
dred and thirty feet at certain parts. 

Steamships can pass through by their own 
motive power, while the sailing vessels: will 
be towed. Recent trials have proved exactly 
at what speed the canal can be passed with- 
out detriment to its banks. A powerful side- 
wheel tug, the Alexandre, belonging to the 
company, travelled over the part already fin- 
ished, in presence of a trial commission, com- 
posed of Admiral Excelmans, the chief officer 
of the transport service of the canal, and the 
contractors for the works, and obtained a 
speed of fifteen kilometres (about ten miles), 
without in any manner damaging the banks. 


The length of the canal being one hundred. 
miles, the distance between the two seas can 
be effected within the space of twelve hours. 
The question, therefore, so highly important, 
to the postal directors of the extreme Hast, 
who are interested in passing the Isthmus as. 
quickly as possible, is now solved. In the 
presence of such results, who would not join 
in the admiration so highly manifested by the 
Viceroy? This Prince, it is true, will be the 
first to profit by the incalculable advantages 
with which the work of M. de Lesseps will 
surround him; where he has, by every step 
taken, sown the seeds of progress and civili- 
zation, of life where all was desert, inactivity, 
languor, waste, and desolation ; where, at the 
sound of his voice, cities have risen from the 
sands, and where wealth and welfare, as if | 
by enchantment, have banished misery and 
drought. 

Egypt, to which the canal of Port Said, to 
a cértain degree, gives the keys of transit be- 
tween the East and the West, is called to a 
fertile and glorious future ; and it would be an 
act of ingratitude on the part of him who 
governs it, if he had not publicly rendered due 
justice to the promoter of the colossal under- 
taking. The immense results to be derived 
from the cutting of the Isthmus that separated 
two almost contiguous seas are not limited to 
Hgypt. They must spread over the entire 
universe—to all the nations that share in the 
increasing movement of progress and civiliza~ 
tion.—From the Memorial Diplomatique of 
Paris. 


Keep a careful account of your personal 
and family expenses. It will help the house- 
hold economies, and better enable you to be 
both just and generous. Above all, keep a 
daily account with God, lest at the final reck- 
oning you have nothing to cover an eternal 
loss ; for what shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? 


Singular Origin of Fires —The Salem Regis- 
ter says that a lady in that city lost about a 
dozen yards of velvet, which took fire from 
the rays of the sun passing through a globe 
in which an ornament was floating in water. 
But for the timely discovery of the fire the 
house might have been burned. 

We remember 4 case of that kind which 
occurred years ago. A globe containing a 
pair of gold fish was left on a table in the 
parlor near a front window, and while the 
family were at breakfast smoke was smelt, 
and all hands started to see what the matter 
was. On going into the parlor, where there 
had been no fire, they found it densely filled 
with smoke, and a large hole burnt through 
the carpet and floor, the fire bursting into a 
flame when the door was opened. The cause — 
was apparent—the unclouded sun had cast — 
his rays through the globe of water, giving — 
it the effect of a burning lens, or sun-glass. 
In a few minutes more the house would have 
been all ablaze. The unconscious little fishes, 
however, were as cool as a cucumber all the 
time.—Lawrence Hagle. 


Selected. 
First mo. 1st, 1781.—Since the commence-_ 
ment of the former year, the messenger on the 
pale horse has arrested many, who, respect- 
ing age, were nearly my equals; their lot is 
forever fixed ; I still remain “in a land of pits” 
and drought.” “ Without are fightings, with- | 
a 


-versing the one hundred and sixty-six 
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il 


‘in are fears.”, I may reasonably expect, from 


my age and various infirmities, that the days) 


remaining will be few and evil. O! may not 
tthe spirit of prayer depart from me, but that 
ithe travail of my soul may be increased until 
death is swallowed up in victory. Amen!— 
Samuel Scott. 


——_-_____ 


Bed-Room Ventilation.—It is necessary to 


ustate that the sickening odors, so perceptible 
vat the first of the morning in an ill-ventilated 


sleeping apartment, arise from the fact that a 
‘considerable volume of carbonic acid, with the 
‘vapor of perspiration and other animal exha- 
‘lations, are mingled with the atmosphere of 
the chamber. Science proves that all these 
products are deadly poisons. Nature expels 
them from the system because they poison 
the system. Yet we insist on enclosing them 
within four walls. We shut up doors, win- 
dows, and even chimney-places, that not a 
ae may escape. Nay, we surround our 
eds with close-drawn curtains, for the express 
purpose, it would seem, of preventing ventila- 
tion—for the express purpose of hugging 
close the poisonous atmosphere of our own 
bodies, and so reabsorbing into our systems 
the very atoms which, by the laws of God, 
have been cast out, because they are detri- 
mental. That we do re-absorb these poisons, 
needs no proof. The same act of breathing 
which renders them perceptible to the sense 
of smell, causes them to visit every air-cell— 
to permeate every blood-vessel of the lungs, 
and come into positive contact with all the 
countless myriads of streams which are tra- 
square 

yards of respiratory surface. a = zo 
Perhaps there is no more startling proof of 
the utter ignorance that exists concerning the 
laws of health, than is manifested in the con- 
struction of our houses. Halls, ante-rooms, 
and drawing-rooms, which, during a portion 
of the day, are generally left empty—which 
may at any time be aired by the opening of 
windows, and which are constantly being 
ventilated by the opening and shutting of 
doors, or by draughts towards the chimney-—— 


these apartments are always most spacious 


and airy; while bed-rooms, which are gene- 
rally tenanted with closed doors and windows 
for cight or nine consecutive hours—where, 
therefore, the vitiation of the air must be very 
great, and where, in consequence, an ampler 
space for breathing is an important requisite, 
these are generally found the most airless 
rooms of a dwelling-house. Such errors could 
not possibly exist, were not the generality so 


_ utterly uninformed as regards that branch of 


knowledge which should be made the first 


consideration in every person’s education—a 


knowledge of the laws ordained by God for 


man’s health and happiness. Whenever, after 
a night’s repose, the slightest degree of close- 
ness is perceptible in a chamber, it is an in- 


- controvertible proof that the chamber is not 


well-ventilated, and that whatever may have 
been the benefit which the system may have 
received from sleep, that benefit has been 
partly neutralized by the ill-effects of an im- 
pure atmosphere.—Hopley’s Lectures. on the 


Education of Man. 


God supplies the wants which he has 
created. He feeds the ravens, he clothes the 
lilies. He will also feed with his Spirit the 


 eravng spirits of his children, 


For “ The Friend.” 


“Resignation.” From §, Fothergill’s Memoirs. 


own conduct, than the Divine intention. 


and speaks peace to the soul. 


of ali the caps we drink of from the fountain 


with boldness to the altar of God, where even 


the swallows have a place allotted.” 


expect:” “ However, this I know, that love, 
stronger than death, seasons my spirit; in 


which I affectionately salute thee and all thy 


children ; I love them nearly, and the Lord 
loves them and would make them his, in an 
everlasting covenant. 


to their parents, their God, and his people, in 


this their day, that the diadem of peace might 


be with them for ever.” 


Bani: 
Tenth mo. 10th, 1869. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


From the Life of John Griffith, vol. 5th of 


Friends’ Library, page 363. 

Some have remarked, that those who have 
been convinced in the silence of our meetings, 
have generally stood their ground in religion 
best. The reason is plain, because they have 
at the very first laid hold of and embraced 
the very substance of religion ; whereas, the 
understanding may be, in a great measure 
convinced by testimony, and the mind much 
tendered and affected with lively declarations 
of the truth ; but this all goes off sooner, and 


will leave such minds destitute, unless they 
happily come tu be fixed under the teachings 
of the grace of God in themselves, and have 
to sit under their own vine and under their 
own fig-tree, where none can make them 
afraid. None need be ashamed of a solemn 


awful silence before God, and in the sight of 
men; seeking the Lord, who will be found of 


all such, and will, by hissecret invisible power, 
vindicate that sort of silence in the hearts of 
all who suffer his pure witness to arise. 
who reject the voice of this holy witness may 
justly be disregarded by God’s people, so as 
not to be discouraged by what they say on 
that account. But on the other hand, when 
any thing of this nature is done in the form 
and by way of imitation only; there being 
nothing supernatural to support and defend 
the same, it must necessarily fall under con- 
tempt, and like the salt that has lost its savor, 
will be trodden under the feet of men. That 
scripture passage is very observable, where 
some undertook to cast out devils in the name 
of Jesus, whom Paul preached. It is plain 
the evil spirits knew, notwithstanding their 
pretences, that they wanted power to subject 
them; and therefore answered these imita- 
tors and pretenders, “Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know, but who are ye? And the man in 


“T have known times of sitting by the 
‘waters of Babylon, and weeping when I re- 
membered Zion ; but when I have looked into 
the Holy Sanctuary, I bave seen (that) aftlic- 
tions and sorrow are more the result of our 
[f| performances ; for assuredly nothing can stand 
we follow fully Him, in all his leadings, the 
Lord’s way would, to many of us, be a plainer 
path than we find it. Great is the advantage 
of faithful obedience: it sweetens every cup, 
Unmixed sin- 
cerity towards God is an excellent sweetener 


of Marah ; but where the secret consciousness 
of want of true resignation, and humble follow- 
ing on, preys upon the mind, such cannot fly 


x OK * 
“ My pen hath run on in a manner I did not 


Oh, that their hearts 
might but enough prize the blessed visitations 
of his mercy, and by an early choice of the 
paths of wisdom and truth, fill up their duty 


whom the evil spirit was, leaped upon them, 
and prevailed against them, so that they fled 
out of the house naked and wounded.” I in- 
stance this passage to show how inefficacious 
imitation is; those would do well to consider 
this, who upon a serious examination, do not 
find the Lord with them in their religious 


approved in his sight, nor maintain a dignity 
worthy of him, in this state of probation, but 
the product of his own spirit in us, There- 
fore, let all who profess spiritual worship, 
greatly dread being found in senseless, stupid 
silence, althouyh it be in the same form which 
the people of God have been, and are still led 
into ; knowing that the best and most con- 
sistent form is of little avail without the 
Heavenly power. I perceived that some were 
much offended with me, for abiding in the 
station in which the Lord placed me that day, 
which they did not altogether forbear letting 
me know by words; neither did I let them 
pass without some close remarks on their sor- 
rowful state and great blindness. 

In about a week after, I received a long 
letter upon the subject, setting forth amongst 
other things, how great a mystery it was to 
the writer, that a person in my station, travel- 
ling from one nation to another, should dis- 
appoint people, Friends and others, by such 
unaccountable silence. Had not I discovered 
sufficient cause to believe that this Friend 
was not then what he had been, his letter 
would have been a great mystery to me, as 
my silence in that meeting was to him. When 
I had perused the letter, I was most easy to 
let it pass without answering. 

This was a time of great anxiety to me, 
and I have made the above remarks, as I felt 
my mind open thereto; for no other reason 
than as a caution or warning to all professors 
of the blessed Truth into whose hands this 
may come, that they may watch and pray 
continually ; lest, by departing from the pure 
leadings of Truth in themselves, they fall into 
the like absurdities; manifesting to others, 
that they are but mere pretenders to spiritual 
worship ; and also for encouragement to pain- 
ful travellers in the work of the Gospel, whose 
lot, in the course of their service, may fall 
amongst such, to whom they may be as signs 
and gazing-stocks, because their time is not 
always ready. What makes such examples 
more necessary in some places, is the busy 
forwardness of unskilful ministers amongst 
themselves, who may be too apt to feed the 
people with a multitude of words; perhaps 
frequently recommending silence in words, 
but not sufficiently by example. I have seen 


Alllit much my place, especially at home, to show 


Friends by my example, the benefit and ne- 
cessity of silence, and as it were to lead them 
into it. And as may be seen by this account, 
I often found it my duty to sit meetings ap- 
pointed for me in silence; (being at times 
greatly distressed in a sense of the states of 
the people) like a sign unto them, of what 
they ought to be more in the practice of. 
This indeed was no easy task to the flesh, as 
the expectation of people was greatly toward 
me, being come far to visit them; yet there 
was no remedy but patience and resignation 
to the divine will, without whose assistance I 
knew it was in vain to attempt any thing by 
way of ministry. My way of travelling, as 
above hinted, often silent, was looked upon 
then by many, as a strange and unusual 
thing; but some others have been led pretty 
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much in the same track; however I had 
mostly great peace and inward strength, to 
stand my ground therein, as all will who fol- 
low the Lord whithersoever he shall be 
pleased to lead them. 


For “The Friend.” 
AUTUMNAL THOUGHTS. 


Blue over hill and forest now is drawn 
The Indian Summer haze,— 

With slow and pulseless motion stealeth on 
These calm, bright autumn days. 


The flowers are withered by the streamlet’s side, 
The bird-notes die away ; 

The woodlands wear in grand, yet mournful pride, 
The hectic of decay. 


And beats the heart in unison with all,— 
The gloom that fastens there 

Is wafted downward with the dead leaves fall, 
Borne on the still noon air. 


A sadness checks the spirit’s wonted flow, 
A melancholy drear; 

The seasons open, and the seasons go, 
And yet we still are here. 


Here for some good we dimly, faintly trust, 
Still in God’s mercy stayed, 

Who ever yet remembereth of the dust 
Are all His children made. 


That like the frost beneath the sunlight’s power, 
Melt our resolves away 

Within the fierce heat of temptation’s hour, 
And pleasure’s world-bright day. 


That as the mist encircling all the hills 
Within its dreamy fold, 

Causeth the light that sun and moon distils, 
Yo fall in paler gold; 


So idle reveries hovering o’er the mind, 
Lull to a false repose, 

And Heaven’s sunbeams but dim entrance find, 
Through their delusive holds. 


And when at last the curtain is uprolled, 
It forms a cloud-land there; 

And underneath, the branches we behold 
No leaves or fruitage bear. 


Uncounted ways are ever lying near, 
Kept by the Evil One, 

To draw the heart from out that holy fear 
That leads to peace alone. 


Unnumbered trials in our pathway lie, 
The myriad cares of life, 

The daily duties we may not go by, 
The crosses and the strife. 


Though oft at morn we gird us to preserve 
Our nature’s brightest crown ; 

We find at even that we but deserve 
The all-rebuking frown. 


And so the days glide onward to their goal, 
The seasons pass away ; 

And other years flow back upon the soul 
With hues of yesterday. 


And like yon leaf, we drift adown the tide, 
Nearer the open sea, 

But how much nearer do our spirits glide, 
Father of Good, to Thee? 


Only from Thee proceeds our shield from harm,— 
Our strength, our guidance, Thine,— 

All, all is weakness till Thy mighty Arm, 
Extends an aid divine. 


Ob! be Thou near us when we fall or stand— 
Help us to do Thy will; 

To bow submissive to Thy chastening band, 
Which rules in mercy still! 


Then why should sadness fall upon the heart, 
In Autumn’s fading prime, 

Since every season in Thy care hath part, 
And all alike are Thine? i 


And through Thy Love, as Spring awakes the flowers 
To blossom round our way; 

So may we waken in immortal bowers, 
To Thine eternal day, 


The Quaker’s House—A most remarkable 
case of providential preservation occurred at 
the siege of Copenhagen, under Lord Nelson. 
An officer in the fleet says: “I was particu- 
larly impressed with an object I saw three or 
four days after the terrific bombardment of 
that place. For several nights before the sur- 
render, the darkness was ushered in with a 
tremendous roar of guns and mortars, accom- 
panied by the whizzing of those destructive 
and burning engines of warfare, Congreve’s 
rockets. i 

“The dreadful effects were soon visible in 
the brilliant lights throughout the city. The 
blazing houses of the rich and the burning 
cottages of the poor illuminated the heavens; 
and the wide-spreading flames, reflecting on 
the water, showed a forest of ships assembled 
round the city for its destruction. 

“This work of conflagration went on for 
several nights, and the Danes at length sur- 
rendered. On walking some days after among 
the ruins of the cottages of the poor, houses 
of the rich, manufactories, lofty steeples, and 
humble meeting-houses, I descried, amid this 
barren field of desolation, a solitary house un- 
harmed. All around it was a burnt mass, 
this alone untouched by the fire, a monument 
of mercy. ‘Whose house is that? I asked. 
‘That,’ said the interpreter, ‘belongs to a 
Quaker. He would neither fight nor leave 
his house, but remained in prayer with his 
family during the whole bombardment.’ Sure- 
ly, thought I, it is well with the righteous. 
God has been a shield to thee in battle, a wall 


|of fire round about thee, a very present help 


in time of need.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 87.) 

To a young relative at Boarding School: 
“9th mo. 4th, 1847. * * I suppose the time 
is now rapidly approaching, when thou wilt 
give up school for the duties of domestic life 
under the parental roof: I do not say ‘will 
finish thy education,’ as that is a matter but 
just begun, if indeed life should be lengthened 
out to thee. Life is the period of our educa- 
tion ; andif haply the principles of a good one 
are formed at school, and during the early 
period of it, there is ground to hope some- 
thing valuable may be attained. I hope thou 
wilt adopt a judicious course of reading; not 
that light, sentimental kind, that disqualifies 
the mind from taking hold of anything sub- 
stantial and improving: but a course that 
leads to sobriety, and settles and strengthens 
the mind, not keeping it constantly afloat, 
pursuing a gilded bubble, or like the butterfly 
passing on from flower to flower, as though 
pleasure were the only object of pursuit, and 
we had nothing else to live for. I know the 
folly of the life I advise against, and know 
also that it will never bring to those who in- 
dulge in it, any thing but disappointment and 
regret. Do not devote too much time to 
poctry, and let thy selections be carefully 
made. I know this is hard to young people, 
as the natural disposition strongly inclines to 
it; but like sweetmeats and pastry for the 
body, over indulgence in it enervates and 
sickens, rather than affords healthful nourish- 
ment. Be careful in the choice of thy com- 
panions. Some writer recommends ‘choos- 
ing those older rather than those younger’ 
than ourselves; but the grand matter is to 


have those that are of an improving character. — 


I long much to see young females leaving 
that light and trifling conduct, which the 
course of reading of the present day tends 


much, very much to foster; and becoming in- — 


stead, rational companions ; not merely things 
to laugh, and talk, and to please, which seems 
as if it might be the ultimate aim of too many; 


though I know there are instances of very — 


pleasing exceptions. * * * I do love to 


see young people natural, easy, simple; not 
acting by rule, but according to the impulses 
of an innocent heart. 
dear girl, I desire thee to come under the in- 
fluence of that teaching principle in thy own 


heart, which as it is given way to, will in- — 


struct thee in all that is necessary for thee, 
showing what to do, and what to leave un- 
done; restraining thee from wrong things, 
and prompting to those things that are ac- 
ceptable in the sight of thy Heavenly Father. 
It is by this course alone, thou canst answer 
the end of thy creation, and grow up to the 
rejoicing of those who have ‘no greater joy,’ 
as the apostle expresses it, than to see the 
dear children walk in the truth.” 

From the Journal : 

“10th mo. 27th,1847. Attended our Select 
Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
Oh! that more of the divine life and power 
might be known to prevail amongst us! De- 
sired it for others and for myself, that we 
might come more and more into that which 
can alone make us what we profess to be, and 
enable us indeed to harmonize in labor for 
truth’s honor.” 

The correspondence is resumed under date 
“11th mo. 27th. * * While I am verily 
persuaded that there are amongst us clear- 
sighted, true-hearted men and women, to 
whom the Truth, according to our profession, 
is as dear as ever it was, and who are as faith- 
fully concerned to follow it, I believe never- 
theless there are very many others who have 
departed from its life, in the midst of a high 
and orthodox profession; and who are gain- 
ing a strength and an influence, that will 
carry their compromising and ease-loving 
principles into the very heart of our camp. 
May there be those in the midst of these 
things, prepared with the heart-felt language, 
‘Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thy 
heritage to reproach, lest the heathen rule 
over us. Wherefore should they say among 
the people, ‘Where is their God?’ Truly 
may we hope as this is the case, the annexed 
language will be applicable, ‘The Lord will 
have mercy on his land, and pity his people.’ 

“Tt is no wonder that the condition of our 
poor Society, lays heavily on many hearts. 
I see a great and increasing departure from 
the simplicity which marked the lives and 
early course of those who preceded us; and 
if it was necessary for them, how can we expect 
to maintain our doctrines and testimonies in 
their pureness, with an increasing conformity 
to the world now so obvious. Oh the cross! 
the cross! Would that more of its bearers 
were to be seen upon our walls. I believe 
there are who can see eye to eye in relation 
to these things, and mourn in unity over the 
wasteness and desolations of our Zion. I 
think there is much of truth in the necessity 
of being cleansed before we can be healed; 
often remembering a remark of M. Piesley— 
that there was much pulling down to be done, 


or much rubbish to remove, before there could | 
Oh! © 


be a proper building up amongst us. 


But most of all, my — 


he feels so necessary for him. 
in unconnected sentences, and his voice not 
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1 


» outwardness, formality, and the unholy 
4 unchristian feelings that are prevailing; 
uy they not be found as the accursed thing 
‘our camp, and that if we attempt to move 

ward in this unclean state, that the Lord’s 
pleasure will be found against us, and we 
all fall more and more before our enemies. 
ay we find mercy, for surely if He visits us 
‘judgment, how can we stand. * Lea lit 
as the comforting language of David, ‘For 
od will save Zion.’ May we be engaged to 
ok after a qualification to do His bidding, 
‘nether in service or patient suffering, re- 
embering that His will remains to be our 
inctification.” 
“12th mo. 30th, 1847. The year is nearing 
s close; and such have been my feelings, of 
\itter time especially, as to cause the thought 
‘hether I should be an inhabitant of this 


wrth at the termination of another. The re- 
‘ection is notyto me a startling one. I have 


mg and increasingly looked upon the pre- 
aration for death as being properly consum- 
vated during life; and if so, through the 
.erey of God in Christ Jesus, the declaration 
@ the apostle may be witnessed, that ‘to die 
» gain.” And if it should be so, I can add 
ery unequivocal testimony to the truth of 
ine assertion, that that which is to be known 
if God is manifested in man; and that which 
have received of religion (in great abased- 
‘ess be it spoken) has been immediately com- 
aunicated. Books and other means have 
some in as helps, and been sweetly confirm- 
‘ag; most especially that book of books, the 
Holy Scriptures; wherein the Lord’s dealings 
with his servants all along, are so instractively 
set forth; believing fully that they are, as 
‘hey declare themselves to be, ‘ profitable for 
Moctrine, for reproof, for instruction in right- 
sousness,’ &c. ; and for a record of the life, and 
jleath, and blessed precepts and works of our 
ford Jesus Christ in His outward and per- 
onal appearance. 

“JT have known sorrow and hope during 
che passage of the present year, more I be- 
hieve than at former periods of my life; but 
‘truly I have nothing to boast of. The Lord 
fis good, my very soul knoweth from living 
experience: surely if it were not so, I should 
thave been cut off.” 

Probably about this time she wrote to an 
‘intimate friend: “Thoughts can visit when 
bodies are separated; and there is an union of 
feeling, the sensible arising of which, at sea- 
‘sons refreshes and brings us nearer together 
in the covenant of life. Those whom I can 
own in this, according to my small measure, 


are sometimes brought near to me; and on 


thy part, my dear ———,, that, toyether with 
the bond of natural affection, causes thee to 


be as an epistle, often remembered, and read 
with interest and affection.” 


“1st mo. 30th, 1848.” In giving some ac- 
count of her cousin Moses Sheppard’s illness, 
she thus writes: “His whole heart and soul 
seem fixed on the change before him ; regret- 
ting the necessity of sleep, lest it should be 
improper so to occupy his time. The fear of 
man is entirely removed. Repeatedly last 
night in the midst of his cough, he offered 
supplication to his Heavenly Father, for what 
Tt is generally 


being clear, is not always understood; but I 
caught the words ‘for faith’ and ‘patience,’ 
and ‘the lowest seat in the kingdom.’ He 


 yemarked in relation to his suffering situation, 


‘kept here for some good end.’ His sick room 


bas been an interesting onetome.” And after 
his death, she says: “His desires after that 
good upon which his heart had been fixed, 
continued unabated, and his mind was entirely 
clear throughout. He remarked to me on 
Second-day aiternoon, that he felt very de- 
sirous to be gone when his measure was filled 
up; but always added his desire to wait in 
patience. He said he had done nothing, but 
that be trusted all to the mercy of his 
Heavenly Father. 

“There might not be much to command 
admiration in his unpretending character, to 
the indifferent observer; but the plain prac- 
tical nature of his remarks: the humility and 
simplicity which characterized his conduct 
from day to day: his child-like dependence, 
and firm and changeless trast, in the midst of 
human weakness, afforded in my view a most 
instructive lesson ; and the strongest evidence 
of that Power, which calleth but tor the heart, 
without the accompaniments of talents and 
learning, those idols of the world. Indeed in 
such a case, its sufficiency seems more strik- 
ingly set before us; not only exemplifying 
the expression, ‘I am understanding; I have 
strength: but through the submission of his 
heart to the Lord, the simplicity of the ‘little 
child’ stands out in all its beauty, and we are 
enabled to feel the truth of the declaration 
that ‘of such is the kingdom.’ What encour-| 
agement it affords, to turn to the Lord with! 
all our hearts; and confirms the truth of the) 
declarations, ‘The inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.’ And, ‘He that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.’” 

(To bo continued.) 


a 


Monomaniacs. 


A boy collects postage stamps. He gets all 
[kinds] that are in America ; but that does not} 
satisfy him. Then he gets all that are in 
France; but that does not satisfy him. Then, 
he gets all that are in England and Russia.) 
And the thing grows by what it feeds on. He| 
comes to have an inordinate passion. When) 
he has got all the postage stamps that he can | 
find anywhere, he is not satisfied. He wants} 
still to add to his collection. So he goes to 
the Express Companies and gets what he can 
find there. And then, being still unsatisfied, 
he gets all the varieties he can of Internal 
Revenue stamps. He wants to compass the 
whole field, and there is nothing that belongs 
to the genus that he has not an avidity for. 

A person begins to buy books. And he is 
not long satisfied with buying useful books. 
He is very soon bit by a mania for collecting 
what are called curious books—out-of-the-way 
books. There have been auctions at which 
men have given $1,000 to $1,500 for an old 
musty thing with but three or four pages, just 
because not another one could be found to 
match it. Simply because it was absolutely 
unique, an incredible sum was paid for it. But 
when the man has got one such book, there 
is another book of another kind that he wants. 
He wishes somebody would die who has it in 
his library. 

This desire grows. There is no end to it. 
If a man goes into books he will find that the, 
printing press, working through centuries, | 
has multiplied them beyond the purse or the 
knowledge of any living man. 

Aman begins to collect engravings. He 
wants to follow out this school and that. 
And there comes up, very soon, another prin- 


ciple in him, which has no respect to uses.— 
He begins to have a craving avarice in this 
direction. He wants, first, line engravings. 
Then he wants to add mezzotints. Then he 
wants to add etchings. And so he goes on 
through every department. And the desire 
is boundless, without. any rational regard to 
pleasure, or use, or culture in art. It is sim- 
ply that ever-inereasing greed which avarice 
has in whatever direction it runs. 

Now, that which avarice developes in these 
side ways, has its main channel, and its strong- 
est power, in the desire for money. There 
are a great many men whose actual needs are 
not more than three or four thousand dollars 
a year, while their income is twenty or thirty 
thousand. All above the three or four thou- 
sand goes to principal, and begins to breed 
again. And are they satisfied? No. If they 
were, with a hundred thousand dollars safely 
invested, it would meet every one of their 
rational needs; but are they satisfied? No. 
They have carried it to five hundred thousand, 
and to seven hundred thousand. And are 
they satisfied? No. They are less satisfied 
than they were when it was but a few thou- 
sand. They carry it up to a million. Are 
they satisfied? hey are more anhappy than 
they were when they began. They have 
carried it to two millions. What use have 
they for two millions? Do they mean to 
give itaway? No; they want the name of 
having two millions. They carry it up to 
three millions. What will they do with the 
interest of three millions? Why, they will 
slap it right on the back of the principal, and 
set it to work. Then he works for four mil- 
lions. And then he works for five millions. 
And when he gets up to six or seven millions 
what does he do with his money? Does he 
endow schools and colleges? Does he found 
institutions of charity ? Does he send abroad 
all through the land renovating social, intel- 
lectual and moral influences? Not atall. He 
is merely a reservoir in which so much money 
is laid up. And when he dies, what then? 
It is all scattered. And then, as the word of 
the Lord says, whose shall all these things be? 
What was his life? Eager; hasty; greedy; 
compassing the earth with his arms to squeeze 
out more of its treasures than he wanted—. 
twice as much; five times as much; a hun- 
dred times as much. He was the possessor 
of much useless, cumberingwealth. He lived 
for it, and prayed to it, going down on his 
knees before it. And he died as a fool dies, 
leaving his wealth behind him.—H. W. 
Beecher. 


For “The Friond.” 
The Bible and Tract Distributing Society. 

In the prosecution of the work of the Freed- 
men’s Association of Friends in Philade!phia, 
it appeared that there was a large demand 
for religious reading matter, which they could 
not supply. And in order that the free born 
colored and white population, as well as the 
freedmen might be supplied, it was thought 
that a separate organization would be desir- 
able. A few Friends therefore associated to- 
gether, about a year ago, for this purpose, 
and the association is now known under the 
above title. 

The Executive Board of the Freedmen’s 
Association entrusted the work of distribution 
in which they had so largely been engaged, 
to the new association, in conjunction with 
their Committee, and the Bible Association 
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of Friends in America put a liberal supply of 
Bibles and Testaments at our disposal. 

The result has, we think, fully justified us 
in the undertaking: while in no way inter- 
fering with any other association, we trust 
that our labors have rather tended to extend 
the usefulness of some already existing, be- 
sides bringing into notice individuals and sec- 
tions of country much needing assistance. 

We therefore desire now to make a brief 
statement ot our proceedings, and appeal to 
Friends for contributions to aid us in continu- 
ing and extending our labors. 

A number of Tracts, from those of various 
publishing societies in this country and Eng- 
land, have been selected and kept on hand 
Great care was taken that these might be 
such as Friends could distribute. A few, 
mostly those especially adapted to the new 
condition of the Freedmen, and for use in 
their First-day schools, have been printed. 

Several desirable openings for Friends’ 
books having presented, the book committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings have, on our 
application, furnished a portion of them from 
their publications. 

Originally intended for work in the late 
slave States, we have already found our field 
of labor extending beyond those States, so 
that a considerable quantity has been called 
for to be distributed in and around Philadel- 
phia, and other parts of Pennsylvania, in New 
Jersey, Delaware, the New Hngland and some 
of the western States, embracing in all to this 
time 28 States. 

During the year the distribution of the 
joint committees has been as follows: 


Bibles, 1,638 
Testaments, : 6,337 
Tracts and Leaflets, 229,343 
Wall Texts, A 8,307 


30,879 


Small books, 
13,059 


Books for use in First-day schools, 
Do. Libraries, : 1,999 
Friends’ books, : : ; : 161 
Contributions may be handed to the Trea- 
surer, Richard Cadbury, 606 Chestnut strect, 
or to either of the following committee, 
MarMADUKE C. Corr, 
CuHaries Ryoabs, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Exuitston P. Morris, 
JoHn B. GARRETT. 
Philada, 10th mo., 1869. 


Spectrum Analysis. 

‘Beyond all comparison, the most brilliant 
and startling conquest which the human mind 
has yet made over the domain of Nature, con- 
sists in that group of discoveries which is de- 
scribed by the term Spectrum Analysis. It pro- 
vokes amazement in every aspect. In the 
first place, the developments have been made 
with a rapidity that is almost astounding ; 
the whole thing has been done in ten years. 
Dr. Wollaston discovered, in the year 1802, 
that, by looking carefully at the solar spec- 
trum with a spy-glass, dark lines could be 
seen crossing it. In 1815, Fraunhofer, a Ger- 
man optician, rediscovered and made a map 
of several hundreds of them, and from that 
time they were called, after him, Fraunhofer’s 
lines. But few supposed that there was the 
slightest possible significance in them; they 
were regarded as mere optical curiosities, 
having no higher use than to serve as land- 
marks for measuring the spaces of the colored 
spectrum. But, in 1859, the two German 


chemists Kirchoff and Bunsen made the 
capital discovery that each chemical element, 
when burning in a flame, gave out a light 
that had its peculiar marks or lines, so that 
these lines could become a means of detecting 
the element. A totally new mode of chemi- 
cal analysis was thus hit upon, far more deli- 
cate than anything hitherto known, and a 
method, moreover, which was capable of be- 
coming a revelator of the constitution of the unt- 
verse. Chemistry, at a single stroke, was 
fused with astronomy, and the universal agent 
of light became the powerful servant of the 
laboratory. 

At the very first step, several new elements 
were discovered, the existence of which had 
never before been suspected. Examining with 
the spectrum the ash of some mineral waters, 
Prof. Bunsen thought he saw some lines which 
did not belong to substances already known. 
He then boiled down forty-four tons of Durk- 
heim spring-water, and got a couple of hun- 
dred grains of residue, from which he ex- 
tracted two new metals, Cesium and Rubi- 
dium, which resemble potassium. ‘This rubi- 
dium has been since found in the ash of oak, 
of beet-root, of tobacco, coffee, tea, and cocoa. 

The spectrum analysis, however, is not a 
mere instrument of original chemical research; 
it has a “ practical” applicability. The “ Bes- 
semer process,” as it is called, is a method of 
converting cast iron directly into steel. Cast 
iron contains more carbon than steel, and it 
is converted into steel by burning this carbon 
out of the molten white-hot mass by a blast 
of atmospheric air. In this operation five 
tons of cast iron are converted in twenty 
minutes into five tons of cast steel. But the 
success of the process depends upon being 
able to stop it at just the right time. If con- 
tinued ten seconds too long, or stopped ten 
seconds too quickly, the batch is spoiled. The 
flame, of course, is an index of the advance of 
the combustion, and, by watching it with the 
spectroscope, the appearance and disappear- 
ance of the lines indicate the exact moment 
at which the operation is to be arrested. 

The spectroscope promises also to become 
a very valuable instrument in medico-legal 
investigations into the evidences of crimin- 
ality. Blood-stains may be detected by it 
with extreme delicacy. Mr. Sorby has shown 
that the one-thousandth part of a grain of the 
red-coloring matter of a blood-stain may be 
detected with the greatest certainty. 

But it is in its celestial applications that the 
spectroscope has performed its most wonder- 
ful achievements. The constitution of the 
sun, for example, which, ten years ago, was 
a matter of the purest conjecture, is now a 
matter of definite and positive knowledge. 
We know what it is composed of—its chemi- 
cal constituents—not as, completely, but with 
the same certainty, as we know the chemical 
constitution of the earth. Sixteen of the ele- 
ments, with which we are familiar upon earth, 
are proved also to exist in the atmosphere of 
the sun. They are the following: sodium, 
calcium, barium, magnesium, iron, chromium, 
nickel, copper, zinc, strontium, cadmium, co- 
balt, hydrogen, manganese, aluminum, titan- 
ium, 

The stars have been also subjected to spec- 
troscopic study with equal success. They 
are shown to resemble ouf sun, their light 
coming from white-hot matter in their at- 


‘mapped, and it has been ascertained that th 


atmosphere of this star contains sodium, mag 
nesium, hydrogen, bismuth, tellurium, anti 
mony, and mercury. Sirius contains sodium. 
magnesium, iron, and hydrogen. About sixty 
other stars have been examined, and all seem 
to have some chemical element known o 
earth.—Appleton’s Journal. 
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Considering the position man occupies in 
the creation, the peculiar characteristics he 
manifests, the mental powers he displays, the 
variety of circumstances affecting his well- 
being, and the vastly important consequences 
resulting from his actions, it is natural that 
even mere moralists have sought to settle 
upon some general and powerful principles 
connected with his mental or moral constitu- 
tion, supposed to be sufficient to restrain his 
passions from running to excess, and so to 
regulate his conduct as to preserve him from 
being overcome by the discordant elements 
which war against his peace and comfort, and 
to fit him for performing with credit the du- 
ties devolving upon him as a member of 
society. Works of ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which have come down to us, show how 
anxiously they strove to analyse and fix the 
principles of moral action ; and the search has 
been continued since their day, by many, 
whose learning and intellectual power adorned 
the several ages in which they lived. The 
great point they aimed at, as they confessed, 
was to determine, by the accumulated mate- 
rial of close observation and well-sifted expe- 
rience, by what faculty common to all, or by 
what train of reasoning, man was enabled to 
discover and pursue that which is right and 
true, and thus to luy the foundation of moral 
rectitude. 

Had man continued the same perfect being 
he was when he first stood before his Creator, 
and was pronounced “ good,” this task might 
not have been so difficult. But we know he 
has fallen from his first estate, and a sinful 
bias is implanted in his nature, as one of the 
effects of that fall.. Hence there isa tendency 
to excess in the gratification of his appetites, 
an exaggerated estimate of self, producing a 
determined and perverted will, and with an 
imperfect view of the relations and conse- 
quences of his own acts, a corresponding un- 
certainty in the sufficiency of his reason to 
settle the amount and character of his ac- 
countability. All these, in connection with 
the total absence of any innate power to en- 
force whatever particular or general obliga- 
tion reason might acknowledge, destroy the 
capacity for determining the virtue or the 
turpitude of an act, and forbid the hope of his 
recognizing or fixing any unalterable law by 
which to judge of right and wrong. 

It is evident, that were such a faculty or 
power inherent in man’s nature, it would have 
first to bestow on him some knowledge of the 
Almighty and his attributes, in order to dis- 
cover those truths of religion which compre- 
hend his relations to Him, and determine the 
fitness of his conduct, and afterwards to de- 
velope the motiye or power to enforce his | 
conclusions, 

In looking over the various systems of 


mospheres. About eighty lines in the spec- 
trum of the light from Aldebaran have been 


moral philosophy which haye been broached, | 


patended for, and passed away, to give place 
i others of little more correctness or stabili- 
‘ it is not difficult, if guided by the true 
i rit of the christian revelation, to discover 
(at the failure in the many attempts to con- 
“uct a permanent code of cthics, deriving 
‘ application and authority from man’s in- 
/lectual and moral faculties, or an innate 
ynse of right and wrong, was a necessary 
sult, so long as the great truth revealed by 
ve Gospel, that he is the recipient of a mani- 
station of the Holy Spirit as a gift to his 
‘al, was disbelieved or ignored. Men of ac- 
vrate observation and keen reasoning, as 
‘ell as men of profound thought and logical 
‘duction, have striven, in brilliant essays or 
aborate treatises, to erect a true criterion 
'» which to judge of thoughts, words, and 
stions, and to present the moral strength of 
‘being so highly endowed as man; also the} 
eans by which that strength may be devel- 
‘sed and applied; but in spite of every pre- 
£yssession in their favor, it has been found 
aat each theory depending exclusively on 
*an’s natural resources, has failed in the test 
(* temptation and trial, however nicely it may 
‘ave been conceived and wrought ont. 
‘ Although it was man’s own sinful conduct 
nat precipitated him from the Divine com- 
‘“uunion he had originally enjoyed, into a state 
“f moral darkness and impotence, the com- 
vassionate Author of his existence did not 
‘save his frail and short-sighted child, to seek 
‘a vain for a guide to deliver him out of his 
‘norance and perplexity. He revealed Him- 
alf to him again, with his plan of mercy, and 
ave him a knowledge of his duty, and rules 
ff action, which, though springing from a 
ouree of wisdom infinitely higher than he had 
my ability to attain, are yet consistent with 
ne feebler dictates of reason ; and, while re- 
sricting his will and self-indulgence, are pro- 
uotive of his present and eternal interests. 
Totwithstanding the light thus shed from 
eaven on a subject of such immeasurable im- 
ortance to an immortal and responsible be- 
ag, most of those who attempt to instruct 
‘heir fellow-men on the subject of religion— 
which embraces morals—seem to lose sight 
if the inestimable gift bestowed on man; 
vhich, if received with grateful obedience, 
aay be ever consulted, and ensure safety. 
“hey leave him dependent on the Scripture 
‘ecord; to be interpreted by the working of 
‘is intellectual faculties, in accordance with 
jhe rules and labor by which he obtains all 
‘ther knowledge. Or, if they are obliged to 
‘onfess his incompetency thus to arrive at 
ertainty and settlement, the necessary aid is 
fupposed to be given in a manner uncon- 
‘ciously to himself. 

The Holy Scriptures reveal Christianity as 
i spiritual religion, applicable for the govern- 
ment and salvation of man; and they record 
anvarying and indestructible principles, adap- 
ted for all time and every circumstance, as 
hey are applied by the Spirit which searcheth 
all things. But however greatly we are in- 
Aebted to our gracious Creator and Judge for 
‘his marvellous condescension in revealing his 
will and wondrous works, and inspiring his 
servants to record them in the Old and New 
|Testaments, we fail to comprehend the great- 
iness of the blessing, and the true strength of 
‘the gospel dispensation which it unfolds, un- 
‘less we clearly recognize and rightly estimate 


‘the cardinal truth revealed, that Christ, the)screen them from the condemnation of infinite 


Word that was in the beginning, is “the true 
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Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ;” and that this bestowed light 
or grace has been purchased for us by the 
death of our crucified Redeemer. Though 
this light sbineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness may comprehend it not, yet it is offered 
to every one as an infallible teacher of the 
way to deny ungodliness and the world’s lusts, 
and how to live soberly, righteously and god- 
ly in this present world. With this Divine 
teaching, power is given from the same source, 
to comply with the instruction received, thus 
completing the beautiful system of Christian 
ethics. 

Admitting these truths, and allowing them 
to work out their legitimate results, the crite- 
rion of right and wrong cannot be altered or 
removed. However importunate the cravings 
of appetite, however plausible the oppositions 
to self denial, made by the carnal mind— 
things which ever interfered with and often 
upset the speculations of moral philosophers— 
the path of duty, though narrow, is plain and 
straight, and as it is kept to, shines more and 
more unto the perfect day. But without ac- 
cepting these truths of the Gospel, in their 
fulness and simplicity, though possessing the 
Scriptures, extolling the beauty and excellency 
of the religion they inculcate, and exalting 
them into the primary rule of faith and prac- 
tice, we are still left to the uncertain guidance 
of our fallen reason for interpreting and ap- 
plying the precepts and principles they incul- 
cate, and still have to trust to the power we 
can command in ourselves to obey them, 
when known. 

It is one of the interesting things observa- 
ble in the accounts given of the first members 
of our religious Society, how clearly and fully 
they recognized the fallacy of resting man’s 
capacity for ascertaining the right and the 
true upon his reasoning powers, or on any 
“moral faculty” left undepraved by the fall ; 
and how freely and universally they adopted 
the Scripture truth, that in serving and pleas- 
ing his Creator, he is altogether dependent 
on a higher power than his own, and must 
accept Christ as his “all in all.” Experience 
as well as Scripture, taught them that an ef- 
fective system of morals must be based on 
true religion, and that as “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him, neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned,” he must receive immediate instruc- 
tion and help from a higher source, or remain 
in uncertainty and sinful imperfection. They 
saw that the great body of Christian profes- 
sors virtually disbelieved or disregarded this 
truth, and not looking for any higher power 
in themselves than that which appertains to 
man as a rational though fallen being, and 
conscious that that failed to enable them to 
rise to the standard set forth in the Scriptures, 
they had drawn the conclusion that they must 
remain in sin throughout life, and trust to 
what Christ had done for them without them, 
for salvation in the end. To compensate, in 
measure, for this shortcoming in obeying 
the written law—which they yet contended 
was an infallible rule—they had recourse to 
the observance of rites and ceremonies ; with 
the hope that by strictly adhering to an ex- 
ternal form of religion, they would please the 
Searcher of hearts, and might rely on the 
merits and mercy of a crucified Redeemer to 


justice. 


Rejecting that which is false in these opin- 
ions; declaring that Christ’s command to be 
perfect was not a mere form of words, intend- 
ed as a “mark for the prize,” the fulfilment 
of which was not to be expected or attained 
while in the body; disclaiming any ability of 
themselves to keep the holy commandments, 
the founders of our Society adopted and pro- 
mulgated a far more perfect system of Christ- 
ian morals, and pointed out how it was to be 
enforced; which William Penn thus beauti- 
fully epitomizes: 

“Their testimony was to the principle of 
“God in man, the precious pearl and leaven 
“of the kingdom, as the only blessed means 
“appointed of God, to quicken, convince and 
“sanctify man. ** * Which discovers and con- 
“demns sin in all its appearances, and shows 
“how to overcome it, if minded and obeyed 
“in its holy manifestations and convictions; 
“giving power to such to avoid and resist 
“those things that do not please God, and to 
“grow strong in love, faith, and good works. 
“That soman, whom sin has made as a wil- 
“derness, overrun with briars and thorns, 
“may become as the garden of God, cultivated 
“by his Divine power, and replenished with 
“the most virtuous and beautiful plants, of 
“God’s own right-hand planting, to his eter- 
“nal praise.” 

This was not a new view of man’s duties, 
and his innate weakness—making him alto- 
gether dependent upon an ever-present Sav- 
iour—discovered by critical research and fash- 
ioned by elaborate reasoning. It was but the 
revival of an essential doctrine of primitive 
Christiavity ; which Christ himself bad taught 
his immediate followers; which the Apostles 
had urged upon the believers in their day, 
and which had been more or less fully acted 
on by all, in every age since, who, being led 
by his Spirit, had become the children of God. 
Tt was a declaration of that faith in Christ 
Jesus, inwardly revealed, which alone renders 
the Scriptures able to make wise unto salva- 
tion. It led toa firm and availing belief in 
the atonement for sin, made by Christ upon 
the cross at Calvary, not merely because it is 
a Scripture dogma, but because they who thus 
walk in the light, as God is in the light, know 
from experience that the blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleanseth them from all sin: 

But this had been obscured by the learning 
and sophistry of schoolmen, and lost sight of, 
as the god of this world obtained supremacy 
in the professing church, and blinded the 
minds of them which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should shine unto them. 

How generally and how deplorably igno- 
rant of this “Law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus,” and that it was it alone which 
could “set free from the law of sin and death,” 
the professing church then was, was shown 
by the contradiction and opposition which 
followed its renewed promulgation, and the 
derision and persecution heaped upon the 
meek and patient men and women who main- 
tained its verity and power. Since that day 
it has been gradually gaining acceptance and 
practical ascendency within most denomina- 
tions, and it must finally completely prevail ; 
sweeping away, as its fruits are perfected, 
those rites and ceremonies with which men 
have disfigured the simplicity and spirituality 
of the Gospel, and bringing all into unity of 
faith and practice under one glorified Head. 

Alas! that members of our religious Society 


{ 
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should be found endeavoring to modify and 
fritter away this essential doctrine, the full 
and unreserved avowal of which has charac: 
terized Friends from their rise. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—The Catholic Archbishop Cullen has issued 
a pastoral letter, in which be exborts all members of 
societies similar to the Fenian organization, to abandon 
them. He adverts to some of the evils caused by secret 
societies, and says the members of such organizations 
will incur the penalty of excommunication. The Lon- 
don Times, in an article on the influence of Rome, says 
the Catholic Church must be withdrawn from under 
Roman preponderance, and the city of Rome from ec- 
clesiastical domination. It is only by ceasing to be an 
Italian sovereign that the Pope can aspire to become a 
universal pontiff. A Dublin dispatch says: While a 
party of priests and others were returning from a land 
meeting in Cavan, they were attacked by persons lying 
jn wait on the road, and were brutally beaten, and one 
has since died from his injuries, The assault is gener- 
ally considered an Orange outrage, and the coroner's 
jury has brought a verdict of murder against seven 
Orangemen implicated. George Peabody, the eminent 
American financier, died in London on the 4th inst., in 
the 75th year of his age. His large benefactions for the 
use of the London poor and for various educational and 
charitable purposes in the United States, have attracted 
much attention during the last few years. On the 6th 
inst. Queen Victoria opened the new bridge and viaduct 
at London, with State ceremonies. 

A Paris dispatch of the 6th states, that the concession 
for the proposed cable between the United States and 
Belgium was signed yesterday, in Paris, by the Belgian 
Minister. The cable is to be laid from Ostend to some 
point between Maine and Georgia, by an American com- 
pany. The Archbishop of Paris, in a pastoral letter on 
the Ecumenical Council, maintains that the French con- 
cordat is opposed to any decision of the infallibility of 
the Pope, without discussion. Rochefort and Ledru 
Rollin have been nominated as candidates for the Corps 
Legislatif, from two of the Paris districts. Several 
electoral meetings in Paris have been dispersed by the 
police, no resistance being made by the people. It is 
expected that the Emperor will spend a portion of the 
winter at Nice. The Empress Eugenie has arrived at 
the terminus of the Suez Canal. The weekly statement 
of the Bank of France shows that the amount of specie 
in the vaults is 4,200,000 francs less than at the same 
time last week. 

A late survey of the Suez Canal discloses the fact that 
the water is only twenty feet deep in the shallowest 
part. The Sultan of Turkey has decided that he will 
not attend the openiog of the canal. 

A Florence dispatch announces that the King of Italy 
was in a dying condition on the 7th inst. 

Advices from Cattaro state that the troops, after a 
battle of four hours, defeated the rebels and captured 
the strong position which had been occupied by them. 
The population of two districts had surrendered to the 
Austrian authorities. 

The Emperor of Austria arrived in Athens on the 4th 
inst., where he was received by the King of Greece with 
much ceremony. 

Quite heavy shocks of earthquake have been felt 
throughout Germany. 

The ministerial budget, laid before the Prussian Diet, 
recommends the creation of a sinking fund to absorb 
one per cent. annually of the public debt, with a view 
to its ultimate extinction. It is also purposed to con- 
vert the present loans into 4% cent rentes. If the 
Chamber agrees to these measures, the proposal for an 
increase of taxes will be withdrawn. 

In Spain there is so strong and determined an oppo- 
sition to the Duke of Genoa, that it is feared there is no 
chance of his election. Admiral Topete has tendered 
his resignation as one of the Cabinet. The Ministry are 
divided on the question of the royal candidature. It is 
supposed they will all resign, and that Prim will form 
a new Cabinet. 

Late advices from Mexico state that William H. 
Seward had arrived at Guadalajara, and was every- 
where received with enthusiasm. It was expected he 
would reach the city of Mexico on the 4th inst. A 
census of the capital shows the populatioa to be about 
130,000. 

Lima dates to 10th mo. 13th, have been received. 
There had been no earthquakes or tidal waves up to 
that time, and the people were returning from the high 
lands to their homes. 

The volcano Paraco, in the interior of Colombia, has 


had a violent eruption, and two villages are reported 
destroyed, with all their inhabitants. Soon after the 
eruption the river Cauca, at the town of Popayan, fif- 
teen miles from the volcano, rose quite high, bearing 
great quantities of lava thickly strewn with the dead 
bodies of the people killed by the hot emission. The 
next day the river was dry. On the 27th of Tenth mo,, 
a severe earthquake occurred at Manilla. All the 
houses were shaken, and a portion of the city walls fell. 
There were many accidents but no Europeans were 
killed. 

London 11th mo. 8th.—Consols, 932. U. 8. 5-20’s, 
1867, 84; 5 per cents 10-40’s, 78. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 11{d.; Orleans, 
12d. Red western wheat, 8s. 1ld.; red winter, 9s. 3d. 
per cental. 

Unrvep Srates.—The Cotton Production of the year 
1868-9, is stated to have been 2,366,467 bales, of 466 
pounds each; 1,466,000 bales were exported, and 926,- 
254 bales were used in the cotton mills of the United 
States. Of the total consumption, 306,751,964 pounds 
are reported taken by the mills of the Northern States, 
and 22,773,718 pounds by those of the Southern States. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 270. Of consump- 
tion, 44; scarlet fever, 13; inflammation of the lungs, 
22; marasmus, 15; old age, 10. The mean tempera- 
ture of the Tenth month, according to the record kept 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 52.50 deg.; the high- 
est during the month was 79 deg., and the lowest 34.50 
deg. Rain during the month, 6.32 inches. The aver- 
aze of the mesn temperature of the Tenth month for 
the past 80 years, is stated to have been 54.60 deg.; the 
bighest mean during that entire period wasjin 1793— 
64 deg., and the lowest in 1827—46 deg. During the 
ten months ending 10th mo.’30th, the rain fall measured 
46 inches, being about three inches more than in the 
corresponding portion of 1868. 

Miscellaneous.—A census of Iowa, taken by the town- 
ship assessors last spring, shows a total population of 
1,033,000, being an increase of 358,265 since 1860. 
The number of dwelling houses in the State is 175,320, 
and there are 8,294,476 acres of inclosed land. 

Indiana has 609,365 children between the ages of six 
and twenty-one years. 

A colored man at Dardanelle, on the Arkansas river, 
recently purchased his former master’s p!antation, pay- 
ing $93.50 per acre for 160 acres. Many colored per- 
sons in the State are becoming wealthy, and will even- 
tually own large plantations. 

During the last fiscal year about seven million acres 
of public lands were entered under the Homestead and 
other laws, yielding the government between four and 
five million dollars. 

The climate of Alaska is found to be less inhospitable 
than it was generally supposed to be. On the coldest 
day in 1868, the mercury marked 11° above zero, and 
there were 257 pleasant days out of the 365. 

During the Tenth month 593,000 sacks of wheat, and 
34,000 barrels of flour were exported from San Fran- 
cisco. Twenty full curgoes of wheat were shipped to 
England. 

The United States is stated to be the greatest con- 
sumer of coffee in the world, using about one third of 
‘ll produced, and seven times as much as Great Britain. 
The total production is estimated at 713,000,000 pounds, 
of which quantity Brazil furnishes 400,000,000, or more 
than half of the whole; Java, 140,000,000; St. Domingo, 
40,000,000; Sumatra, 25,000,000; Venezuela, 25,000,- 
000, all other countries, 83,000,000. 

The Markets, §e.—The following were the quotations 
of the 8th inst. Mew York.— American gold 1263. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 116; ditto, 
10-40 5 percents, 107%. Superfine State flour, $5.20 a 
$5.40; extra State, $5.60 a $5.90; shipping Ohio, $5.70 
a $6.10; St. Louis flour, $6.50 a $9.75 ; southern extra, 
$7.10 a $10. White Kentucky wheat, $1.60; amber 
Michigan, $1.39 a $1.40; red western, $1.29 a $1.33; 
Chicago spring, $1.28 a $1.29. Canada barley, $1.34: 
Sate, $1.05 a $1.12. Oats, 63 a 66 cts. State rye, 
$1.19. Yellow corn, $1.05 a $1.07; white western, 
$1.08 a $1.10. Uplands cotton, 25% cts. Carolina rice, 
7a8cts. Cuba sugar, 10% a 11} cts.; hard refined, 
153 c's. Phi'adelphia.—Uplands cotton, 26 cts.; Orleans, 
463 cts. Cuba sugar, 11a11} cts. Superfine flour, $5 
a $5.25; western extra, $5.50 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 
axs. Red wheat, $1.30 a $1.35. Rye, $1.05 a $1.06. 
Yellow corn, $1.03; new do., 88 a 90 cts.; western mixed, 
94 a 98 cts. Oats, 56a 61 cts: Hams, 19} a 214 cts, 
Lard, 18 cts. Clover-seed, $6.50 a $7. Timothy, $3.37 a 
$3.50. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue 
Drove-yard reached 3000 head. ‘The market was dull. 
Extra cattle sold at 8} a 8} cts., a few choice at 9 a 93 
cts.; fair to good, at 64 a 8 cts., and common, 4 a 6 cts. 


per lb. gross. About 13,000 sheep sold at 43 a 6} cts. 


per lb. gross, and 4000 hogs at $14 a $14.50 per 10016 
net. for corn fed. Chicago.—Flour, $4.25 a $5.50 fg 
spring extras. No. 1 wheat, 91 a 92 cts. No. 2, 86 
87} cts. No. 2 corn, 67 cts. No. 2 oats, 40 cts. Ry 
69a 71 cts. Lard, 16} a 164 cts. St. Lowis.—Flov 
$3.75 a $6.75. No. 1 spring wheat, 92 cts.; No. 2d 
82 cts.; red fall, 95 cts. a $1.03; choice, $1.15 a $1.2 
choice white, $1.25 a $1.30. Mixed corn, 68 cts. Oa 
41 cts. Rye,62a65 cts. Lard, 164 cts. Baltimore. 
Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.40. White cora, $1 a $1.0 
new, 85 a 90 cts. Oats, 55 a 58 cts. Cincinnati. 
Family flour, $5.25 a $5.50. No. 1 winter red wheal 
$1.10 a $1.11. Corn, 84a 85 cts. Oats, 48 a 55 cts 
Rye, 90 cts. No. 1 barley, $1.50. San Wrancisco. 
Flour, $4.373 a $5.50. Wheat, $1.50 a $1.55 per cent 
(gold.) Legal tenders, 79. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Hall, Agt., Io., for Kins 
Michener and Isaac Worrell, $2 each, vol. 43; fro 
Henry Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 43; from Jonathan Chac 
R. I., $2, vol. 43, and for Harvey Chace, $2, vol. 43 
from Jos. Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 43; for Sarah Taylo: 
Salem Center, O., $2, vol. 43; from Nathan Steer, O 
$2, vol. 43. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


A Special Meeting of the ‘‘ Friends’ Freedmen’s Ass: 
ciation’’ will be held at the Arch St. Meeting-hous 
Philadelphia, on the evening of Third-day, the 16th « 
the Eleventh month, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Joun B. Garrert, Secretary. 


DISCIPLINE. 
A new edition of the Discipline of the Yearly Meetin 
of Friends held in Philadelphia, has been printed, an 
is now for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting tk 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesass 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., P: 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


‘ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NBAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI\ 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTBIN( 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun HE. Carrer, Cler 
of the Board of Msnagers, No. 1313 Pine Stree 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the morning of the llth of Second mont! 

1869, Racuen B., wife of Jos»ph Barton, in tbe 66t 
year of her age, a member of Cropwell Preparative an 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. Though permitte 
to pass through much mental conflict, she was merc’ 
fully enabled to trust wholly in the Lord, and to fe 
that her peace was made; saying a short time befor 
the close, ‘There is nothing in my way but the Lord 
time; let me go.” The fortitude and patience wit 
which she bore her intense physical sufferings, were ir 
structive to those whose privilege it was to be with he 
showing in whom she put her trust. 
, at his residence at Springville, Linn Co., Tow: 
on the evening of the 5th of Tenth month, 1869, Parke 
Askew, formerly of St. Clairville, Belmont county, Ohi 
haying nearly completed bis 80th year. His illness we 
short and severe, which be was enabled to bear wit 
christian patience and resignation, uttering many swe« 
and comfortable expressions, often saying, ‘The Lor 
knows what is best for his children, and we must suk 
mit to His holy will ;” and again, ‘I will praise th 
name of the Lord for ever and ever.” He expressed er 
tire resignation to the Divine will, and departed in gree 
peace and quietness, leaving to his family and friend 
the consoling assurance that he has, through adorabl] 
mercy, been permitted to join the just of all genera 
tions in ascribing glory and honor, thanksgiving an 
renown, unto the Lord God and the Lamb, for ever an 
ever, 


, the 6th of the Highth month last, in the 69t 
year of his age, ARTHUR HAINES, an esteemed membe 
and overseer of Upper Evesham Monthly and Particula 
Meeting. 


